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THE FIRST EARL OF MINTO. 


Ir a notable parliamentary career—if services 
rendered on special missions—if to have been the 
friend and adviser of a king, a prince, and a prin- 
cess—if to have known ‘everybody ’—if to have 
been the intimate of Nelson, and shared with the 
hero the kindly mobbing of the crowd—and if a 
correspondence, in the body of which is to be 
found picture after picture, in lively colours, of 
the memorable period at which the letters were 
written, entitle a departed nobleman to the posthu- 
mous honours of publication, then such a title can be 
fairly claimed for the Life and Letters of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, first Earl of Minto, whose great-niece, the 
Countess of Minto, has undertaken to discharge the 
functions of editorial executrix for the shade of 
her illustrious relative. It has seemed good to her 
to stop, at anyrate for the present, at the year 
1806, although Lord Minto lived some time and 
did some good service subsequently ; and the 
reason given for the stoppage is that, at that 
date, Lord Minto’s ‘ public life in Europe was closed 
by his appointment to the vice-royalty of India.’ 
A more satisfactory reason might perhaps be found 
in the fact that, as it is, three volumes have been 
filled as full of interesting matter as an egg is of 
meat; and that to exceed three volumes, is to alarm 
a reading generation impatient of inordinate length. 

It was on the 23d of April 1751 that Gilbert 
Elliot, first Earl of Minto, was born. His ances- 
tors, whether descended, as some say, from a native 
tribe, or, as others, from a Norman stock, were, as 
early as the fifteenth century, ‘ settled in con- 
siderable numbers on the Scotch Borders,’ and 
the leading family among them, that of Elliot of 
Redheugh, was held responsible by the govern- 
ment for ‘good rule’ in Liddesdale. His father 
was Sir Gilbert Elliot, third baronet, M.P. for 
Selkirkshire, and, afterwards, for Roxburghshire, 
described by Horace Walpole, no friendly critic, as 
‘one of the ablest men in the House of Commons,’ 
and celebrated, independently of his great personal 
merits, for his intimacy with David Hume. His 
grandfather was Sir Gilbert Elliot, the second 


baronet, who attained the highest honours of the 
Scottish Bar ; and, on becoming a judge, ‘like his 
father, assumed the title of Lord Minto.’ His 
great-grandfather was Sir Gilbert Elliot, the first 
baronet of Minto, in whose favour an Act of 
Forfeiture was rescinded on account of his father’s, 
Gavin Elliot’s, sufferings for the royalist cause in 
1645 and 1646, and who was ‘the first of his name 
who betook himself to the law as a profession,’ 
doing so, however, with the true Border energy, 
which carried him, as has already been stated, to 
the most elevated position. His mother, married 
in 1747, was ‘ Agnes, daughter of Hugh Dalrymple 
Murray Kynynmound, who had assumed these 
names on succeeding to the estates of the Murrays 
of Melgund, in Forfarshire, and Kynynmound, in 
Fyfe.’ 

The first step of importance in the future Earl 
of Minto’s life was when, at thirteen years of age, 
he went with his brother Hugh, ten years of age, 
to Paris, under the immediate tutelage of a young 
Scotchman, a Mr Liston, who himself afterwards 
became a foreign minister and ambassador, ‘ where 
David Hume undertook a general charge of them.’ 
On their return from Paris, having won golden 
opinions, the two brothers were sent to Edin- 
burgh, and there they passed the winters of 1766 
and 1767, ‘in attendance on lectures, complaining 
bitterly of the ‘dryness’ characteristic of certain 
professors, and ‘commenting on the want of time to 
do anything well where too much was attempted.’ 
At Oxford, whither they were sent in 1768, ‘they 
found no ground to complain of the variety or 
multiplicity of their studies ;’ and as for Gilbert, 
he afterwards, in speaking to his wife about the 
effect of his sojourn at Christ Church, declared 
‘that it had a most narcotic influence, and seems 
to set young men to sleep at some of the most 
naturally wide-awake years of their life.’ To 
counteract this baneful influence, perhaps, it was 
that he played cricket vigorously, ‘cut capers, stood 
on his head or his horse’s back at pleasure,’ as well 
as ‘danced on the tight-rope, and performed other 
feats at Astley’s, preparing himself by a somewhat 
unusual course of training for the duties of a 
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British legislator, and for the part to be played by 
one who was at a future date to dispute with 
William Grenville, and afterwards with Addington, 
the right honourable Speakership of the House of 
Commons. In 1770 the paths of the two brothers 


diverged, and they began to ‘walk alone ;’ but 
we find no further trace of Gilbert until we 


ali 
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ht upon a number of little notes, ‘so small in 
k that they may have been slipped into a nose- 
gay, or dropped with a glove,’ from which it 
appears that in the gay summer-time of 1772, on 
the banks of the purling Thames, over the waters 
whereof so many of ‘the youth of England have 
floated and flirted,’ he met his ‘match’ in Anna 
Maria Amyand, eldest daughter of Sir George 
Amyand, Bart., M.P. But, though she was to be 
the bright star of his life, the course of his love, 
disturbed by an anxious father, was not smoother 
than that of true lovers in general ; and it was not 
before 1777, only a week previous to his father’s 
death, that he, at twenty-five years of age, was, 
with the full consent of his family, married to her 
who might be truly called his ‘affinity’ Mean- 
while, he had been called to the Bar, and on the 
3lst of August 1774, ‘recorded the receipt of his 
first fee.’ At his father’s death, Gilbert succeeded 
not only to the baronetcy, but also to the seat thus 
rendered vacant for Roxburghshire, though he had 
already, it seems, sat a short time, in 1776, for 
Morpeth. For the next four or five years ‘the 
young couple were rarely or never asunder,’ and 
‘spent their time between London and Minto.’ 

e year 1780 was a remarkable epoch in Sir 
Gilbert’s life, for it was the date at which he, 
| captivated by ‘the great speech of Mr Burke on 
Economic Reform, conceived for the orator a feel- 
| ing of friendship, ‘which soon ripened into warm 
| and reciprocal affection.” In September 1786, 
| Sir Gilbert, who had lost his seat on the dissolution 
of parliament in 1784, was elected by a majority 
of ieapdie for Berwick ; and, ‘being introduced 
by Burke and Sir Henry Fletcher,’ took his seat 
on the 24th of January 1787. This, it will be 
| remembered, was the season of the terrible Indian 
| business inseparable from the name of Warren 
| Hastings, and Sir Gilbert was selected to ‘move 
and conduct the impeachment against Impey, for 
which,’ he says, ‘nothing but some diffidence in 
my own nerves, and perhaps application, prevents 
me from having as human an — as any- 
body ; for he is a consummate villain.’ It were 
tedious to go over all the old, well-beaten ground ; 
but it may be worth while to remark, in passing, 
that Sir Gilbert gives his opinion, and a very 
favourable one, upon the much disputed question 
of Sheridan’s oratory. This, too, it will be remem- 
bered, was the season of poor imbecile King 
George’s mysterious illnesses and other troubles ; 
and the description given of the king’s and queen’s 
visit to St Paul’s, in 1789, after one of his 
recoveries, will remind many a reader of a more 
recent case, in which the whole heart of the nation 
went up at the same cathedral in thanksgiving for 
the convalescence of an illustrious personage. In 
January 1789, on the death of Mr Cornewall, Sir 
Gilbert was proposed to succeed him as Speaker, 
but was defeated by Mr Grenville, who had two 
hundred and fifteen votes to one hundred and forty- 
four ; and, when ‘Grenville was to be made Secre- 
tary of State, the same year, in the room of Lord 


Sydney, Sir Gilbert had ‘another battle for the | 


Speakership, but was again defeated, this time by 


Addington, who had two hundred and fifteen votes 
against one hundred and seventy-four. 


and the portion of his correspondence referring 
thereto is full of interest and of striking scenes, 
About ten years later, moreover, he, having then | 
been raised to the peerage, was on such intimate 
terms, as friend and as adviser, with the lady 
whose misfortune it was to be married to ‘the first 
gentleman in Europe,’ that the letters, or narrative 
founded upon the letters, relating to her are par- 
ticularly valuable. 

But, to resume the chronological order. At the 
close of the session of 1789, Sir Gilbert ‘ deter- 
mined not to offer himself again as a candidate for 
Berwick ’ at the dissolution which, imminent as it 


At this | 
period, Sir Gilbert was employed on confidential || 
service touching the unhappy relations existing | 
between the various members of the royal family; || 


was supposed to be, did not occur until the autumn || 


of 1790; and ‘by the friendly intervention of 
Lord Malmesbury,’ he had, in the interval, been 
returned for Helstone. <A _ petition inst his 
return was moved, but was unsuccessful ; and he 


signalised his new membership by moving the | 


House with respect to the abolition of the Test Act. 
In 1792, Sir Gilbert ‘voted with Pitt and Fox for | 
the immediate abolition’ of the slave-trade. In 1792 | 
the whole world was looking on in horror at the 


spectacle of France gone mad ; and the correspond- | 


ence of Sir Gilbert and of his family and friends |, 


gives some unfamiliar glimpses of the drama seen | 
from their points of view. In 1793 Sir Gilbert | 
was selected by the government for a service | 
‘peculiarly acceptable to him ;’ he was to go to | 
Dunkirk—the fall of which was daily expected— | 
‘for the purpose of settling and ordering the 
government of the town and its district,’ and, 
though the title of his office was not settled, he 
was to ‘represent the king.’ Thus began that 
series of special missions which, whether at Toulon 
or Corsica, or elsewhere, were conducted with so 
much ability, and won for him so high an appre- 
ciation, that ‘it was announced to Sir Gilbert, 
during the autumn (of 1797), that the king in- 
re | to confer upon him the honour of a peer- 
age ;’ which was subsequently raised still higher, 


when, during his Indian administration, he ‘ swept | 


England’s ancient rival from the Eastern seas, and 
added Java and the isles of France and Bourbon | 
to British dependencies, and for these services | 
was created Earl of Minto and Viscount Melgund. 

Some ten years, however, were to elapse before | 
he left England for India ; and, during that decade, | 
his correspondence reveals him in the character 
of an ornament to his order, whether he write as 
special commissioner at Vienna, or as confidant 
of the unhappy Princess of Wales, or as the friend, 
admirer, and mourner of Nelson, or merely as 
husband, father, and observant man. In December 
1806, he sailed for India as Governor-general ; 
and thither his great-niece has declined, for the 
present, to follow him. 


It is impossible in an article such as this to | 


give anything like an adequate idea of the interest 
and amusement, as regards political, historical, 
social, and other subjects, that are to be found in 
the volumes under consideration ; and, if we pro- 
ceed to select samples, the very abundance of 
riches is embarrassing. Let a few specimens 

anecdote, however, be subjoined at hap-hazard. 
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First, a story ‘brought home by a traveller 
from Munich,’ where ‘an extraordinary impres- 
sion, he said, had been produced by certain 
mysterious relations discovered to subsist between 
the legations of Great Britain and France. Their 
respective chiefs... met daily at each other’s 
houses, were shut up for hours together ; at these 
times no visitors were admitted; and on any 
allusion being made to their meetings, the coun- 
tenances of both ministers wore an expression of 
impenetrable reserve. Nothing could be more 
clear than that a secret understanding existed 
between the two great Powers. The court took 
alarm ; all possible machinery, lawful and unlaw- 
ful, went to work to discover the plot so carefully 
concealed, but in vain, till the first court-ball 
revealed the secret. The representatives of His 
Sacred Majesty of England, and of His Most 
Catholic Majesty of France, had been taking 
dancing-lessons together !’ 

Secondly, an anecdote about ‘a young nabob,’ 
named Sumner, who was ‘to stand for the county 
of Surrey,’ and who, ‘at a meeting in Surrey,’ 
asked, ‘ Who are these Russells ? Who has heard of 
the family of Russells in the county of Surrey?’ 
He was ‘ talking of the Duke of Bedford’s family.’ 

Thirdly, something highly characteristic of the 
famous surgeon, John Hunter, who, having had to 
attend the Duke of Portland for a broken knee- 
pan, told the duke, ‘soon after the accident hap- 
pened, that he had the greatest desire in the 
world to know and to see how the knee-pan cures 
itself of a fracture, but that it is almost impossible 
ever to see the process of nature on the occasion, 
as it would be necessary to have an opportunity of 
examining it before the case was complete, and 
that this could only happen if he had the good- 
fortune to have a patient die during the cure, and 
that he would give anything in the world to have 
this opportunity. The duke laughed, but told him 
very gravely that if he should die on this occasion, 
he assured him Mr Hunter should have him to do 
what he pleased with, and to examine as much as 
he liked. Hunter says they would have tried the 
experiment on some capital convicts, but that he 
does not know how to break the knee-pan, and 
that it can only be done by accident.’ 

Fourthly, a curious extract from a letter about 
the capture of Louis XVI. and his more noble 
queen: ‘Alas! the poor king and queen were 
taken, and it is really fact that he would have 
escaped, but he insisted upon a hot fricassée 
(nineteen miles from the frontier), and in getting 
out was known. He lost four hours on the road 
in eating and drinking, and the minute he was 
taken asked for his supper.’ If so, his execution 
seems to have been almost justified, and scarcely 
more sacrilegious than the killing of a pig. 

Fifthly, a notice given on the 4th of March 
1785, by the committee of a certain hospital in 
London : ‘Whereas, a report prevails that there 
is an infectious disease now raging in the hospital, 
this is to assure the public that every person 
in the hospital, both servants and patients, are in 
perfect health.’ 

Sixthly, an instance of want of taste on the 
part of the celebrated Sydney Smith, who, in the 

ce of the Prince of Wales, lately become 

mt, ‘said somewhat pointedly, in the course 

of a discussion on French morals’ under Louis XV., 
‘that the Regent was the most profligate man in 


France ;? and was promptly rebuked by the 
Prince, who retorted: ‘No, Mr Smith ; Cardinal 
Dubois was the most profligate man in France, 
and he was a priest, Mr Smith” But, after all, 
it may have been nothing more than a ‘slip’ on 
the part of ‘Mr Smith.’ 

Seventhly, an anecdote about Mr Pitt, called 
up ‘at seven in the morning’ by a gentleman 
who was supposed to be the reporter of ‘a 
naval victory,’ but who ‘told Mr Pitt that he 
had travelled all night from Brighton, that his 
name was Jenkins, and his business not about 
the navy, but the army, which he had a plan 
for recruiting. He had been reading Pizarro, and 
was persuaded that Rolla’s first speech was irre- 
sistible ; that he had read it to numbers at Brighton 
and to all he met in the way. Every soul felt its 

ower, and had enlisted. Here he produced a 
ist of all their names, and insisted that, if em- 
powered, he could soon raise two hundred thousand 
men.’ 

Lastly, a very droll and lively illustration of 
the Duke of Gloucester’s conversational powers : 
‘I dined and slept on Saturday at Sir George 
Shee’s; a great company, with the Duke of 
Gloucester at their head, As soon as the cloth 
was removed, Windham fell fast asleep... . This 
continued till we retired to coffee about nine 
o’clock, when the Duke of Gloucester singled him 
out, and took him into a corner of the drawing- 
room.... Heremained under this protracted oper- 
ation till past twelve. ... He was the very picture 
of Count Ugolino. The Duke of Gloucester is 
famous for inflicting this sort of slow torture. Sir 
Evan Nepean dropt down the other day under 
it on the floor, apparently dead, and being revived 
by cold water sprinkled in his face and by 
cordials, as soon as he was a little recovered, the 
duke took him again.’ 

Such a book, with its inexhaustible mine of 
something better than mere entertainment, keeps 
one lingering over it, unwilling to give it up. 


‘MAKING THE DUMB TO SPEAK’ 


On visiting an institution in London for the 
education of the deaf and dumb, my first sensation. 
was one of surprise. Entering a room filled with 
children, I exclaimed : ‘They are not deaf!’ ‘Yes,, 
they are, replied the superintendent, who accom- 
panied me, and turning towards the children, he 
inquired: ‘Are you not all deaf?’ There was a 
general cry of ‘Yes.’ ‘Then they are not dumb!’ 
The answer was that they were all supposed to be 
deaf anddumb. I confessed myself fairly puzzled. 
I was prepared for any amount of skill and 
rapidity in speaking on the fingers, and I knew 
that there was a ‘sign-language’ in use among the 
deaf and dumb which had been brought to wonder- 
ful perfection ; but making the dumb to speak with 
their own tongues, I had hitherto thought, was one 
of the attributes of a more than human power. I 
was wrong. The system by which the dumb are 
actually taught to speak with their own tongues, is 
not new among ourselves, though it, for good 
reason, languished in England until some four or 
five years ago; but in Germany it has been in 
general use for a long time past, and has been 
attended with marked success. The principle on 
which it is based is a very intelligible one. 

In deaf-mutes, the dumbness proceeds from the 
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deafness, A child born deaf does not speak, be- 
cause it cannot acquire speech in the ordinary 
manner, that is, by hearing others speak, and imi- 
tating them. Thus, the real defect is deafness, 
though the effect is very generally mistaken for the 
cause, and there is a common complaint about the 
dumbness, while the deafness which really causes 
it is unheeded. The system consists in making 
the eye supply the place of the ear. Just as in 
persons born blind, the sense of hearing is de- 
veloped with extraordinary intensity, so it has 
been found that in the case of those who are born 
deaf, the sense of sight can be cultivated till it 
becomes extremely acute ; and by watching the lips 
and countenance of those who speak to them, the 
persons deprived of hearing can gradually be 
taught to understand, by the eye, what is said. 
This artificial mode of hearing is called ‘lip- 
reading.’ It is said to have been invented by a 
Spaniard nearly three hundred years ago ; but his 
invention was not for a long time turned to ac- 
count in the treatment of the deaf and dumb. 
Various other plans have been resorted to. At- 
tempts were made in different countries to remedy 
some supposed defect in the organs of speech by 
surgical operations. It was sought to loosen the 
tongue of the dumb by cutting the ligaments 
underneath ; a process by which these unfortunate 
creatures were put to unnecessary torture, and in 
most cases, the organs of speech were mutilated, 
so that, instead of relief being afforded, positive 
injury was inflicted. The organs of speech in 
deaf-mutes are generally quite normal. About 
the end of the seventeenth century, a Swiss phy- 
sician named Amman settled at Amsterdam, and 
commenced practising the lip-reading system, by 
teaching his pupils to watch attentively with their 
eyes the changes which came over his countenance 
and his lips as he uttered words, and then to 
imitate these changes themselves, before a mirror. 
He met with great success in Holland ; and after 
his death, the system was introduced into Germany. 
In that country it has been developed and brought 
to great perfection during the last hundred years ; 
and it is a Dutchman, Mr Van Praagh, who has 
chiefly advocated and practised in England that 
system solely, for some five years past. While, in 
Germany, all the institutions for deaf and dumb 
have been conducted on this principle, and its 
success has been generally acknowledged, we have 
been in England content to combine it, to a com- 
paratively small extent, with what is popularly 
called ‘ finger-talking, or the ‘ sign-language.’ This 
last was originated in France, by the Abbé de |’Epée, 
who conceived the idea of creating a means of inter- 
course through the medium of signs and gestures. 
He compiled a complete vocabulary of these signs, 
and his system was carried to great perfection in 
France. - It was imported into this country; and 
among other institutions where it is in use, it has 
been practised with considerable success at the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb in the Old Kent 
Road. But both this and the finger-talking have 
some radical defects. 1. The cg a varies 
at different institutions, and therefore cannot become 
@ common means of —— 2. ere age 
lan consisting of arbitrary signs is only of 
ai dame the deaf and dumb 7 a Br real 
can never be a medium of communicating to any 
extent with the outer world. 3. By not using the 
organs of speech, they become gradually weaker, 


for want of exercise, and in a large number of cases 
the health is thereby injured. Statistics inform us, 
that a very large proportion of deaf-mutes, taught 
sign-language, die of consumption. 

The lip-reading has, as we have said, for its 
champion in this country Mr Van Praagh, who 
at first taught it in a Home for the Deaf and Dumb 
established by the Jews in Burton Crescent. He 
has since founded a larger institution = to all 
sects) upon the same system in Fitzroy Square. It 
was at a first visit to the Jews’ Home that my 
astonishment at the successful results which I wit- 
nessed found vent in the exclamations I have quoted 
above. The director then proceeded to shew me 
the working of the system. For this purpose, two 
little girls about twelve years of age were called up ; 
and placing himself opposite to them, he began to 
question them, speaking in an ordinary tone of voice, 
but slower, and with rather more emphasis than one 
would use in common conversation. The children 
fixed their eyes intently on his face, and answered 
immediately and correctly to everything which 
he asked. The articulation was peculiar, and 
somewhat laboured, but not disagreeable, though 
they spoke in the monotonous tone of those 
who are making use of a language which is not 
their own. Lest I should think that the ques- 
tions which he put to them were prepared before- 
hand, the director then invited me to speak to 
them myself on any subject which I chose, only 
reminding me that I must speak slowly. Ac- 
cordingly, I did so; and found that, with the 
exception of one or two words, they understood 
everything I said, and answered correctly. It was 
then proposed that I should dictate something 
to them. A black-board was set up, and a piece 
of chalk put into their hands, and I slowly re- 
peated several sentences on different subjects, just 
as they came into my head. The girls wrote them 
down as I uttered them, without misspelling a 
single word, I inquired whether they understood 
the precise meaning of all the words which they 
wrote down, or whether they might not be familiar 
with the sounds and spelling without comprehend- 
ing their import. To satisfy my scepticism on 
this point, I was bidden to select some word. I 
pointed to the word ‘newspaper,’ which occurred 
in one of the sentences which I had dictated. 
‘Go down stairs:to my room,’ said the director, 
addressing one of the girls, ‘and bring me up 
the newspaper which is there.’ Instantly she 
started off, and returned in a few minutes with the 
Times—thus giving an effective answer to my 
doubt. These were, of course, some of the most 
advanced pupils in the school; and in answer to 
my inquiries, I was informed that they had been 
under teaching for about eighteen months; but 
in order that might thoroughly understand the 
process, it was necessary for me to see how the 
beginners are taught. A class was therefore formed 
of the youngest children, from six to eight years 
old, some of whom had only been a few days 
in the school. It will be remembered there are 
two distinct steps in this system. First, the sense 
of hearing has to be supplied by the eye, the 
pupil gathering from the lips and countenance 
of the teacher what he says; secondly, the pupil, 
by imitating the actions and expressions which he 
sees, produces the same sounds, and thus uncon- 
sciously learns to speak. 

The teacher placed himself in front of the class, 
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and proceeded first to engage their attention by 
speaking to one of the elder and more advanced 
upils. The other children soon perceived that, 
as the teacher’s lips move, the listener turns 
round and looks at him, and they, in their turn, 
fixed their eyes attentively on him. He then 
began slowly to make the simple vowel sounds, 
a, e, i, o, u; and after watching the movement of 
his lips for some time, the children began to 
imitate it themselves, emitting more or less 
correctly the same sounds, Then, as they learned 
to sound each letter, it was written down before 
them on the black-board, and they were shewn 
how to form it for themselves—a comparatively 
easy process. Thus they came, in a surprisingly 
short time, first to recognise the letter* when 
spoken by the teacher ; secondly, to sound it them- 
selves ; thirdly, to recognise it when written ; and 
fourthly, to write it themselves. Having witnessed 
these elementary steps in the teaching for myself, 
I was informed that the consonants are next 
taught in the same manner, commencing with 
the labials which are the easiest to form—m, p, b, 
&.; then the gutturals and other consonants ; 
next, the two sounds, vowel and consonant, 
thus learned, are joined together in some of the 
simplest one syllable words—such as boy, cat, 
dog, &c. ; and the learners are shewn the objects 
to which they refer, or representations of them 
in a picture. Thus they are made familiar with 
the meanings of the words which they utter, and, 
as with the letters, the words are written down 
as they are learned. Such is the simple system 
by which deaf-mutes are taught to speak. It is 
based upon the principle, that speech in all human 
beings is acquired by imitation only. From this 
imitation, in the usual way, those born deaf are 
cut off by their loss of hearing ; but the failure. of 
this sense can be compensated, and its place supplied 
by careful cultivation of another—the sense of 
-. Speech is the most important element of 
all instruction, and therefore, until speech is 
acquired by some means or other, the intelligence 
must remain undeveloped. From this cause, it 
has been very common to set down those who are 
deprived of speech as idiots; whereas, recent 
experiments have satisfactorily proved, that, in a 
large number of cases, these unfortunate beings 
possess a full share of intelligence, which only 
requires the means of development. 
mentioned to the director that it appeared to 
me that a combination of the sign-language with 
this oral teaching might be attended with great 
advantage. He replied: ‘No; that isin direct oppo- 
sition to our principle. On the contrary, we en- 
deavour to check the slightest tendency on the 
part of the children to make use of signs. We 
find that if they are once permitted, the children 
smo making use of them, to taking the trouble of 
eeping the attention fixed for lip-reading ; and 
thus they fail to cultivate the sense of sight in the 
manner required.’ Mr Van Praagh is strongly 
opposed to the system of keeping deaf and dumb 
children in homes or boarding-schools; he re- 
commends day schools only, and is in favour 
of encouraging the freest intercourse with other 
children. He considers that when they have once 
commenced to learn lip-reading, they will derive 
a stimulus to make progress in the art, from the 
natural desire to associate with others who are not 
afflicted like themselves. Indeed, the grand advan- 


tage which this system claims to possess over the 
sign-language is, that instead of merely enabling the 
deaf-mutes to converse in a language understood 
among themselves, it puts them in a position to 
communicate with the outer world, and to be- 
come useful members of society. For myself, I 
was fairly astonished at the results of the system 
which I witnessed during my visit to this institu- 
tion. To see the deaf understanding what is 
spoken, in a way that seems to compensate for the 
loss of hearing, and to hear the dumb speaking 
with their own tongues, was a novel effect to me; 
and I think that any one who pays a visit either to 
the Jews’ Home for the Deaf and Dumb in Burton 
Crescent, or to the Association for the Oral Instruc- 
tion of Deaf and Dumb in Fitzroy Square, will come 
away from either of these institutions not less 
interested and impressed than I was myself. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER VII.—SELF-BETRAYAL. 


For some time after David left her, Anne 
Cairnes felt incapable of fulfilling his behest. His 
face, his voice, his manner, and his words, had 
all filled her with bewilderment and dread; the 
instinctive, ready dread of evil, which is one of 
the accompaniments of love, and is so much more 
terrible —— love is unavowed and unreturned, 
because fear is not then permitted to be articulate. 
What had happened? Was it some great new 
misfortune, or only a complication of the ‘ diffi- 
culty’ at which he had hinted last night? If the 
latter, it would have been more natural and more 
consistent with his request for an interview with 
her, that he should have explained whatever had 
occurred. If the former, of what nature could it 
be? Anne’s theories of the night before melted 
away ; no money-matters were in question here. 
Her instinct told her that. If any such had formed 
the subject of his intended confidence, they had 
been superseded, By what? That the misfortune 
which had come so suddenly and mysteriously, to 
break up the family party at Barrholme, was one 
involving misconduct of any kind, or ever so dis- 
tantly implying censure or disgrace, Anne could 
not imagine for a moment ; but yet—she had such 
vague notions of the duties and obligations of a 
soldier’s life—might it not be some breach of them, 
unintentional, inevitable; some quarrel, which 
had led to this summoning of him away, and 
thrown him itito such terrible agitation. The 
more she thought over it, the more vivid her fears 
and fancies grew. Only one thing was indisput- 
ably plain to her: the explanation she was com- 
missioned to make to Lady Mervyn had no truth 
in it. No one could more fully credit another 
with the highest disinterestedness of character, and 
the noblest capacities of friendship, than Anne 
Cairnes, who had within herself those grand and 
rare characteristics ; but she had instinctively too 
much discrimination to be mistaken in imputing 
the agitation and distress evinced by David Mervyn 
to a distinctly personal source. Grief, suspense, 
and terror were in his face and in his tone, and 
these in a degree of intensity which could only 
have been evoked by something threatening the 
most intimately personal of his feelings. If Anne 
had known just a little more of the world, she 


might have guessed something near the truth ; but 
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the trouvez-moi la femme axiom was beyond her 
philosophy, out of her experience. 

At length she roused herself, < the consider- 
ation, that she was disobeying David’s injunc- 
tion, and that, if she did not compel herself to 
fulfil it, Lady Mervyn would probably learn 
from a servant that Captain Mervyn had gone 
away, and would be both alarmed and angry. 
she ascended the rocky = down which she had 
come with so light a heart, and went into the 
house, observing as she crossed the turf lawn that 
the curtains of Lady Mervyn’s windows were now 
unclosed. 

It never occurred to Anne to glance at her own 
face in a mirror, as she passed up the stairs to the 
long wide corridor on which the rooms occupied 
by the valetudinarian master of Barrholme and his 
wife opened; and when Lady Mervyn’s maid 
appeared at the door of the dressing-room in reply 
to Miss Cairnes’s knock, she looked at her in 
surprise, and asked if she were ill. 

‘No, said Anne; ‘there’s nothing the matter 
with me.’ 

- I’m glad of it, ma’am; but you look so pale, 
and’—— 

‘I am very tired. Can I see Lady Mervyn? 
I want to speak to her at once.’ 

Lady Mervyn was with Sir Alexander, who had 
had a bad night, and was in much pain. Anne 
could hear his querulous complaining voice from 
where she stood; but the maid would fetch her 
ladyship, if Miss Cairnes would come in. So 
Anne waited in Lady Mervyn’s dressing-room, 
every moment feeling her task increasingly ditfi- 
cult. Presently, Lady Mervyn came, and Anne 
saw her, for the first time in her life, off her guard, 
and without her habitual armour of reserve. How 
worn, troubled, and harassed she looked; how 
unlike the calm, even stately hostess of the night 
before! 

‘Well, my dear,’ she began, ‘what is it? 
Fleming tells me you want to see me. Nothing 
wrong, I hope—nothing to take you away?’ 

‘No, Lady Mervyn; nothing of the kind, But 
Captain Mervyn begged that I would see you as 
soon as you were visible, and explain that he has 
been obliged to leave Barrholme ’—— 

‘What !’ exclaimed Lady Mervyn, coming close 
up to Anne, and staring at her in astonishment. 
—‘ David obliged to leave Barrholme to-day! 
Why? Where has he goneto? Who has induced 
him to go? Very bad taste, I must say.’ 

‘No, no; you are mistaken; he has not gone 
away with = of the other people; he has gone 
to London. He told me to say that he thought 
it better to leave the house without seeing you, 
lest it should disturb and agitate Sir Alexander.’ 

Anne was painfully aware that she was not 
fulfilling her task skilfully, that she was hesitating 
about the explanation she was bound to give, 
hindered by her innate sense of its untruth. 

‘And why has he gone to London? What has 
called him away in a few hours, on such an 
occasion ?” 

There was more anger than any other emotion 
in Lady Mervyn’s tone, and her eyes were very 
stern. 

‘Captain Mervyn told me to explain to you that 
one of his brother-officers is in trouble, and 
requires his assistance immediately; that his 
presence was quite indispensable, and he had 


not a moment to lose. The message reached him 
just after breakfast, and he had barely time to 
catch the coach at the Point.’ 

To Anne’s immense relief, Lady Mervyn did 
not seem to doubt the truth of the story. She, 
as Anne remembered, had not seen David, had 
not been able to read its falsehood in his face. 

‘Very extraordinary, and very provoking, I 
must say ; and just like David to act so impul- 
sively ; but I +. he could not help it. Sir 
Alexander will be exceedingly annoyed, and I 
dread anything of an agitating kind, especially 
just now. He has had a very bad night, 

‘He must know, I suppose, that Captain 
Mervyn has left Barrholme ? 

‘My dear, he has not seen his son for six 
months, and expected to have had him with him 
all this morning. But he must bear the disap- 
pointment as well as he can. Did David tell you 
when he should be able to return ?’ 

‘He said nothing at all about it, replied 
Anne, who was recovering her composure, under 
the influence of the unexpected absence of 
suspicion on Lady Mervyn’s part. ‘He was very 
much hurried, and said only a few words.’ 

‘No doubt he will write at once, and tell us all 
about it—unless the affair be a regimental secret— 
and also let us know how soon he can return. 
I hope we shall not be obliged to change the 
day for our dinner-party; Sir Alexander could 
not possibly appear, and we must put it off, if 
David does not get back; but I should think 
there is no danger of that.’ 

Anne then withdrew—leaving Lady Mervyn to 
reflections whose tendency she was far from sus- 
a endeavoured to bring her own 
ooks and her own feelings into harmony with 
the general composure. But this task was beyond 
her powers. She was haunted by the conviction 
that a misfortune had occurred, and that its 
extension to Barrholme was impending, and 
though she wrote cheerfully to Marion, makin 
as light as possible of David’s desertion, an 
fulfilled all the duties proper to her position as 
confidential young-lady-friend on a visit, she 
continued to look pale and absent all day. Mr 
Cairnes was going to Manchester on business, and 
Anne had promised to remain at Barrholme, to 
help Lady Mervyn through the quite imaginary 
trial of her daughter's departure. How sorry 
Anne was that she had consented to do so, how 
much she longed for the freedom and solitude of 
her own home! Several days passed by, and no 
letter came from David to explain his absence 
or announce his return. Mervyn resented 
his silence, but, as Anne perceived, without 
apprehension mingling with her anger. Sir Alex- 
ander was too ill to care much about anything 
but his own sufferings; and he seemed to forget 
all about his son’s absence and his daughter's 
marriage, in thé agonies of a gouty foot. It was a 
very trying time for Anne, and she would have 
doubly regretted her compliance with Marion’s 
request that she should remain at Barrholme, had 
she known that she had betrayed her secret to 
Lady Mervyn. 

The pale face, the anxious eyes, the absent 
manner, which were the result of many mingled 
emotions, were imputed by Lady Mervyn: to one 
only—Anne’s disappointment at the deprivation 
of David’s society, atter attentions from him such 
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as she had never previously received. To discover 
that Anne already loved David, was a consider- 
able simplification of the difficulties in the way 
of the fulfilment of Lady Mervyn’s project. Half 
the battle she counted as won already. Without 
delay she must set about fighting the other half. 

During those days, David Mervyn was suffering 
tortures of suspense and terror. Lucy, his wife, 
was in imminent peril of death, and the whole 
world was, for him, bounded by the narrow limits 
of the room in which she lay, sometimes uncon- 
scious even of his presence, though she would 
talk of him and to him in the troubled wander- 
ings of her mind. His mother’s letters lay unre- 
garded at his club, and he hardly gave a thought 
to Barrholme, and the effect which his silence, 
énsuing on his abrupt departure, might have pro- 
duced there. Every faculty of his mind seemed to 
be absorbed by Lucy’s danger, and he could not 
feel hopeful even when room for hope came, as it 
did after a week, during which he dreaded the 
sight of every face, and the sound of every voice, 
lest the tidings of evil should be there. But her 
youth and her happiness were on Lucy’s side, and 
she recovered, very slowly indeed, and to a degree of 
health and strength much inferior to that which she 
had previously enjoyed. Long before her convales- 
cence was established, David's leave had expired, 
and he was again doing duty with his regiment, 
with only the power of seeing her occasionally ; and 
their marriage was still unrevealed to Sir Alex- 
ander and Lady Mervyn; a departure from his 
original intention which needs explanation. 

With the relief from his fears for Lucy’s life, 
David Mervyn regained the power of thought, and 
reverted to the attitude of mind in which he had 
been when he was summoned away from Barr- 
holme. He had then resolved to tell Annie 
Cairnes the truth, and to take counsel with her 
concerning the best and most considerate manner 
in which it might be imparted to Lady Mervyn ; 
but circumstances had now rendered this impos- 
sible, and he must decide on another line of action. 
He would not leave Lucy to return to Barrholme. 
Should he write to his mother, or, in the first 
instance, to Anne? He debated this question with 
himself as he walked along Pall Mall, dusty, 
forlorn, in out-of-the-season forsakenness, to his 
club, where it was speedily resolved by the 
contents of the first letter which he opened. 
This letter, a long one, written throughout with 
the formal carefulness significant of Lady Mervyn’s 
deliberate and decisive character, was dated three 
days after David’s departure from Barrholme, and 
had remained unanswered for nearly a week. With 
all her love for her son, Lady Mervyn had never 
laid aside her exacting disposition in his favour, 
and he was prepared for a tolerably severe criti- 
cism of his conduct, and perhaps some sharp and 
close questioning ; so that when he broke the seal, 
removed the sheets of paper from their envelope, 
and saw the length to which his mother’s letter 
ran, he prepared himself for a lecture, full of sus- 
picion, and of condemnation, which he was certainly 
conscious that he deserved. 

But he was altogether wrong in his anticipations. 
Lady Mervyn had evidently accepted, without the 
smallest misgiving, the reason which he had 
alleged to Anne Cairnes, and which, he felt 
assured, had not convinced Anne herself for a 
moment. She told him how much she and his 


father regretted his departure; hoped that the 
unpleasant affair which had necessitated it, would 
terminate to his satisfaction and that of his 
friend ; and supposed that he would find it pos- 
sible to return to Barrholme very shortly. No 
suspicion betrayed itself in these lines, nor any 
curiosity. He would evidently have no explana- 
tion to make of the fable he had invented, so far 
as his mother was concerned, if, on mature consid- 
eration he should decide on concealing the truth 
for a little longer ; a temptation to which he was 
in danger of weakly yielding. He drew a deep 
breath of relief unconsciously as he prepared to 
read further. 


CHAPTER VIIIL—MATERNAL SOLICITUDE. 


‘Before you return to us, my dearest David, 
there is a subject upon which I am anxious to write 
to you fully, and to which I beg you will give your 
most serious consideration, for I hope, when you 
do return, you will be willing to meet my views 
and wishes on the matter. Let me tell you at 
once that it concerns your future life in its most 
important interest—marriage. It is not only 
because Marion has naturally turned my thoughts 
in the direction of my children’s settlement in life, 
that I am anxious you should follow her example ; 
I have long had the matter in my mind, and I 
fully intended to have spoken to you upon it ; but 
certain circumstances which have occurred very 
lately have undoubtedly quickened and deepened 
my feelings on the point, and rendered it expedient 
that you should have some inkling of them before 
you again come to Barrholme. It has always been 
a source of satisfaction to me that you have kept 
out of foolish flirtations and entanglements of all 
kinds, for I detest and dread that sort of thing 
more than I can express, having seen so many 
lives wrecked in that way. That you have never 
been what is called “in love,” I feel quite certain, 
because I know your mother would have received 
your confidence in that case, as in every other 
circumstance of your life she has done. I am 
therefore sure of my ground, and aware that I shall 
not hurt any — feelings by the indispensable 
appeal which I am about to make to your good 
sense. You could not afford to marry a woman 
without fortune, if, unhappily, you had formed 
an attachment to one, and Sian you have been 
insensibly preserved, by feeling that such was the 
case, from many temptations, But, on the other 
hand, you have probably the unfounded and un- 
reasonable prejudice, which so many young men 
of high and chivalrous honour cherish, against 
seeking the hand of a woman of fortune, whom, 
had she been penniless, you might love, and marry, 
to the lasting happiness of both. Though there is 
something in this prejudice which inexperienced 
people admire, it is in reality not admirable, be- 
cause it is essentially unjust to the very persons 
whom it would seem to protect and honour ; 
debarring men of honour, principle, and fine eps 
from endeavouring to win women of fortune, an 
so leaving them to the adventurers and fortune- 
hunters. Not only is there nothing dishonourable, 
mean, or objectionable in a man of honour seeking 
a woman of fortune ; but if the right and justice 
of such considerations in marriage among people 
in our class of society were acknowledged as openly 
as those considerations are acted on frequently, 
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am convinced the gain, in honesty, propriety, and 
domestic peace would be great. You will ask, 
why am I dealing in these generalities with you 
—why am I recapitulating truths which you 
know as well as I do, and insisting on points on 
which we are in perfect accord? You shall know 
why, presently; but, first, I must enter briefly on 
matters with which I have but seldom, and then but 
sparingly troubled you. You know that for many 
years, ever since the sad break-up of his health, 
your father has given me the management of his 
money-matters and the control of the estate. I 
have not succeeded ill in administering what, how- 
ever, is in reality only a remnant of his property, 
for we have always had to contend with embarrass- 
ments, which I have concealed from your know- 
ledge, not from any want of confidence in you, but 
because I gladly recognised that you were not of a 
heedless and selfish disposition, likely to increase 
such miseries, and I thought it unnecessary 
to burden your mind with anxiety and trouble. 
When you return to Barrholme, if you wish that 
the entire state of the property should be set 
before you, I shall be willing to explain it in detail, 
and I feel assured you will then appreciate the 
effort it has cost me to keep up appearances at 
home, and to make you the allowances (which 
may not have seemed to you sufficiently liberal) 
that you have had since you have been in your 
iment. 

‘ The state of the case, my dearest David, is briefly 
this: that you are of an age and ina position to 
marry ; that, as our only son, your father and I 
naturally wish you to marry, and that it is in your 
power to do so completely in accordance with our 
wishes, and I am led to hope also with your own. So 
much am I disposed to think this, that I should have 
considered it wiser to leave the matter undiscussed, 
but that I am afraid you might be withheld from 
doing what I trust you will do, without delay, by 
your scruples on the subject of fortune ; in which 
case you would be acting foolishly as regards your- 
self, and cruelly towards another person. Ofcourse, 
I need hardly say I allude to Anne Cairnes. It 
was with the utmost pleasure that I noticed your 
attentions to her at the ball, and the evident 
response which she made to them. I had never 
observed previously that you took any special 
notice of Anne ; and though I have often thought 
that she would be a nice wife for you, in every 
respect except birth (which, however, is no longer 
regarded in its former light, and one cannot have 
every advantage combined), I would not have 
pressed the point had not your manner given me, 
as I am persuaded it gave her, reason to believe 
that you admire and like her. I do not say, my 
dear David, that I am persuaded you are in love 
with Anne Cairnes ; that would be absurd, however 
much I may desire that it should become true ; but 
I do say that you have given me ample reason to 
believe that your feelings towards her are such as 
to give you a very fair prospect of happiness as 
her husband, especially as such a marriage would 
have the blessing of your parents upon it; for 
Anne is a thoroughly good girl, and that I know, 
on the best of all testimony, her own, that Anne is 
as much in love with you as ever any girl was in love 
with any man. I had my suspicions that Anne had 
given her heart into your keeping, as I watched her 
dancing with you ; but when she came to give me 
your message, I could no longer have adoubt. She 


has been moping, melancholy, and miserable, in 
spite of all her efforts to keep up, since your sud- 
den departure, and so nervous, that I thought she 
would have fainted this morning when there was 
a delay about opening the letter-bag, because my 
key had been mislaid. And after all, there was 
no letter from you! Of course, I expected one, 
and was disappointed ; but I had to make light of 
my discomfiture, in pity for her pale cheeks and 
quivering lips. Pray, write at once, and assure 
her, through me, that all is well with you. I will 
add no more to all that I have already said, except 
that I am as certain of your father’s sentiments in 
this matter as I am of my own, but that I have not 
spoken to him about it, because it is not advisable 
to excite him in any way, even by telling him good 
news, unless, indeed, it were absolutely a certain 
and settled engagement between you and Anne, 
when I could not refrain from telling him. Ineed 
not dwell upon the pleasure with which Marian 
would hear of such an event; and as for Mr 
Cairnes, what more or better could he desire for 
his daughter? You have seen enough of the world, 
my dear David, to know that there is no position 
more distressing, and which leads to more equivocal 
and unpleasant situations, than that of a man whose 
fortune is inadequate to his position, and who is 
therefore obliged either to do discredit to his rank, 
or to undergo the constant self-restraint and slavery 
of keeping up appearances, You have an unex- 
ceptionable opportunity of rescuing yourself from 
either difficulty ; and the assurance which I can 
give you of Anne’s feelings will no doubt remove 
any scruple which may have presented itself to 
your mind.” 

When David had finished the reading of Lady 
Mervyn’s letter, two strong and painful feelings 
took possession of him. He was horribly ashamed 
of his mother, and he was much distressed by the 
conviction that what she said was true. He had 
learned the meaning of love, and the art of detect- 
ing its symptoms ; and when he recalled the look 
he had seen in Anne’s face as he turned to leave 
her on the rocky platform, he could not deny 
to himself that it meant love. He was sincerely, 
deeply sorry. It never occurred to him for an 
instant to think that under other circumstances he 
might have loved Anne. ‘Other circumstances’ 
were impossible to his imagination, which, like his 
heart, was entirely filled by Lucy. He saw how 
easily and simply his manner to Anne might have 
misled her, and his mother too (only that he did 
not believe his mother cared about or believed in 
his manner), and he deplored it; he knew that he 
was so completely engrossed with his love and his 
purpose, that he had never considered what appear- 
ance or effect his tone, his manner, or his look 
might have. Anne Cairnes had merely represented 
to him a medium through whom, failing his sister, 
he might solve the difficulty of his position ; he 
liked her ; he knew she was good, true, clever, and 
gentle ; but she had no special interest for him ; 
she was only one of many ‘nice girls’ whom he 
had liked to talk to and to dance with in the old 
distant days, impossible of realisation now, when 
there had been no Lucy in his life. He was ‘the 
moon’ of the old verses, ‘who shines on many 
brooks,’ she ‘the brook’ which ‘sees but one moon.’ 
All at once David Mervyn realised this, with a 
shock of severe pain, so genuinely and disinter- 
estedly felt for Anne’s sake, that it was some time 
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before the reflection, that this unfortunate circum- 
stance added another complication to his suffi- 
ciently difficult position, occurred to him. He 
would now have to face, unassisted, not only the 
avowal of a marriage which would be utterly dis- 
tasteful to his parents, and indeed regarded by 
them as disgraceful, but their disappointment about 
a marriage which had everything to offer, and in 
the original impossibility of which they would 
naturally refuse to believe; and the sense, dread- 
ful to any man of honour, that he had wounded a 
heart which had been given to him. The indig- 
nation with which his mother’s letter filled him 
was unbounded ; he hated the cold, calculating, 
coarse indelicacy with which she delivered up to 
him the secret she had surprised from the girl 
whose wealth she so calmly proposed to appropriate 
to their family needs. He raged against the quiet 
insolence of her assumption that Mr Cairnes would 
be only too much honoured by being permitted to 
give his daughter and his ducats for the bettering 
of the fortunes of Barrholme ; and he was disgustec 
at what he regarded as his mother’s pretended 
belief in any regard, on his part, for Anne Cairnes, 
such as could justify him in asking her to become 
his wife. The vague admission of pecuniary diffi- 
culties did not give him much concern. Lucy 
would be happy with him, were they ever so poor; 
he cared less rather than more about money since 
his marriage; he liked the economy he had been 
obliged to practise; he would be well pleased to 
sell Barrholme, when it should fall to him; his 
soldier’s life was full of charms for her, and his 
wife the fulfilment of his ideal. He was happy, 
happy as one is when the pressure of a great fear 
is removed: he remembered that he had been 
anxious when he was going down to Barrholme, 
but that was all over now. 

So deeply had David’s mind been engaged with 
the contents of Lady Mervyn’s letter, that he had 
not noticed the others ; but after some time he 
opened them. Only two were of importance, and 
they also were written by Lady Mervyn, at inter- 
vals of two or three days. The first merely 
expressed surprise and displeasure at his silence, 
and urged an immediate reply to her preceding 
letter ; the second, which had come by that day’s 
post, was full of alarm and anger. Anne Cairnes 
was not alluded to in either. David proceeded to 
answer the three letters at once, in the following 
terms ; 


My pear MotHerR—I have been unable to call 
at the club until to-day, when I received all three 
of yours in a lump. The business which obliged 
me to leave you so suddenly has been happily 
concluded, but I am not at liberty to enter into 
any details to any one. As for my returning to 
Barrholme at present, you must forgive me for 
saying that your letter puts that out of my power. 
I hope your surmise respecting Miss Cairnes is 
entirely unfounded, and that a meeting between 
her and myself could not possibly distress or 
embarrass her in any way ; but unless I could be 
ageow assured that you are mistaken, it would 

é wholly inexcusable on my part to expose her 
to the pain of seeing me, or myself to the possi- 
bility of being misinterpreted. I esteem Miss 
Cairnes highly, but I never have thought, and I 
never can think of her in any other light than 


of Marion ; and I am satisfied that any interest in 
me which she may have displayed, is to be referred 
to similar sentiments towards me; but, under the 
circumstances, I consider it due to her to guard 
her against the possibility of being unconsciously 
misjudged. I am sure, my dear mother, you will 
recognise, by what I have just said, that there 
exists no necessity for my answering your letter 
in detail. I shall, of course, be very glad to learn 
anything you choose to tell me with respect to 
our family affairs, and to meet your views in any 
way within my power. The way you propose is, 
in regard to every other woman, as well as to Miss 
Cairnes, out of my power. I hope you will be able 
to send me better news of my father’s health, and 
am your affectionate son, Davip MERVYN. 


‘It’s not the least use telling the truth as things 
are now,’ soliloquised David as he stepped into 
a hansom; ‘it would do me no good, make 
them all very miserable, cover that poor girl with 
confusion, if she really has betrayed herself to 
my mother’s sharp eyes; and Lucy does not care 
a straw whether she is ever recognised by my 
family or not,’ 


BENCHERS. 


‘Wuo and what are Benchers?’ This is a question 
which must have occurred to many who, since the 
Tichborne trial, have read the announcement that 
a body of gentlemen thus called intended to try 
a colleague for professional misconduct during 
the progress of that trial. 

In order to understand the position of the 
benchers in such cases, it is necessary to look back- 
ward to the time when the national feeling of Eng- 
land was pronounced unmistakably through the 
barons’ answer, in 1236, to the proposal that the civil 
law of Rome should supplant the English muni- 
cipal law : ‘We are unwilling to change the laws of 
England.’ At that time, the tide of civil law, intro- 
duced by the ecclesiastical followers of the Norman 
Conqueror, and fostered by their successors, began 
to turn. Up till then, the English common 
law, or the law of custom and of local tradition, 
had been entirely ignored by the foreign govern- 
ment of the Normans. Civilians, or professors of 
the Roman code, had possession of the univer- 
sities, of all high legal posts, and of every vantage- 
point of learning. The procedure in the ecclesi- 
astical courts, from which the highest appeal lay 
to the court at Rome, was naturally based upon 
the civil law of the Roman Empire. Ecclesiastics 
were for the most part the only possible judges in 
secular courts, and they strove, not unnaturally, to 
assimilate the practice and procedure in such courts 
to the like in the church courts. Other reasons 
apart, they saw in such identification a probability, 
if not more, of identifying also the appellate juris- 
diction in the two systems, and of introducing the 
papal authority as supreme in each. At all events, 
they strove by all the means in their power to 
raise the civil code of Rome, and to depress the 
municipal common law of England. So earnestly 
did they work, that in 1236 they were in a position 
to get the proposal authoritatively put to the 
English parliament, that henceforth the civil law 
should guide the administration of English justice. 
Exclusively masters of the universities, where no 
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of the chief legal posts of the day, the Civilians or 
Canonists deemed themselves powerful enough to 
ropose their legal doctrines for general adoption. 
he answer of the English parliament, however, 
was decisive. They would have absolutely none 
of the foreign element. Good though vee | of it 
was, barbarous and illogical as was much in the 
English law, the barons did not hesitate to cleave 
to the national, and to reject the foreign scheme. 

Till Magna Charta gave a local habitation, as 
well as a name, to English municipal law, by 
decreeing that Common Pleas should not follow 
the person of the king, but be stationary at West- 
minster, the professors and practitioners of that 
law were a body without cohesion. By virtue of 
the Great Charter their profession became fixed, 
and they themselves capable of incorporation. As 
matter of fact, they did unite in a brotherhood or 
guild, and became so powerful as to procure, in the 
nineteenth year of Henry IIL, a royal order to 
forbid all teaching of municipal law except in their 
own schools, Excluded still from Oxford and 
Cambridge, where the civil law alone was taught, 
they founded a university of their own. They 
bought houses ‘between the city of Westminster 
(the place of holding the king’s courts) and the 
city of London, for advantage of ready access to the 
one, and plenty of provisions in the other” These 
houses were called hostelries, or Inns of Chancery 
and of Court, in which instruction was given, and 
degrees in English law were conferred by the 
benchers of the Inns. The degree of Apprentice- 
at-law, or Letter Barrister, was equivalent to the 
Bachelor of Civil Law at the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge ; the degree of serjeant (serviens ad 
legem) was equal with that of Doctor of Civil Law. 

In the Inns of Chancery were placed the junior 
students, ‘learning and studying,’ says Fortescue, 
‘the originals, and, as it were, the elements of law, 
who profiting therein as they grew to ripeness, so 
were they admitted into the greater Inns of the 
same study, called the Inns of Court,’ 

To these places of legal learning repaired the 
best of the English youth. Fortescue, writing in 
the early part of Henry VI.’s reign, says that, in 
his time, so great was the favour with which these 
schools were regarded as places of general instruc- 
tion, that two thousand students, fil nobiliwm, 
were pursuing their studies there. 

The Inns of Chancery seem never to have had a 
separate existence as law-schools, but to have stood 
towards the Inns of Court in the same relation 
that Halls stood towards Colleges in the two great 
universities. They were at one time numerous, 
including Clifford’s, Clement’s, New, Staple’s, and 
Barnard’s Inns, which still exist as societies, though 
no longer attached to the schools of law; and 
Furnival’s, Lyon’s, Thavies’, and the Strand Inns, 
which have either ceased to exist, or have passed 
altogether into private ownership. 

The four Inns of Court comprise Lincoln’s Inn— 
a society which had its first head-quarters in the 
hotel of the Earl of Lincoln in Edward L.’s time— 
Gray’s Inn, and the Inner and Middle Temples. 
The last two still flourish in the place where 
formerly the Knights-Templars had their home. 
In the place where Chaucer's serjeant-at-law dwelt 
they remain to this day. They survived the 
sacking and pillaging to which Wat Tyler sub- 
jected the quarters of the men of law when he 
marched into London ; outlived the Wars of the 


Roses, of which the red and white emblems are 
said by tradition to have been culled in their 
garden ; came alive, though not unscathed, through 
the evils of the Civil War, and were foremost in 
promoting the success of the national revolution. 

Charles Lamb, in his delightful essay on the 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, has given us 
a picture of the benchers in his day, which may 
well portray some of the brotherhood at this 
moment. Royal Commissions, the activity of the 
age, the demand for systematic and more exact 
teaching in law, have somewhat antiquated the 
type of which Mr Salt was the representative ; 
the old order has changed, and given place to 
new, the easy-going methods of study and dis- 
cipline have yielded to stricter and more rational 
systems, and the rulers of the Inns of Court are 
no longer dwellers within their boundaries ; yet 
the bencher, though not the man of Lamb’s time, 
may still be seen in the benchers’ pew in the 
chapel on Sundays ; occasionally in the libraries 
—whereof the present grandeur and size never 
appeared, even in dreams, to Lamb’s heroes— 
and still more frequently on the dais in the hall, 
whereto the benchers attain processionally amid 
bowings from upstanding students, whereat they 
dine handsomely, and wherefrom they look down 
on barristers and students in common hall as- 
sembled. 

Benchers are elected to that office from the body 
of the society, but by the suffrages of the existing 
benchers, and not of the members generally. There 
is no actual limit to the number, beyond that 
which convenience suggests ; and the practice is, 
to elect Queen’s Counsel who, on receiving that 
appointment, choose to send in their names as 
candidates for the bench of their society. Serjeants, 
and even barristers with stuff-gowns, are eligible, 
but few are chosen; the former having had hitherto 
an Inn of their own, whereof all the judges are 
members ; and the latter being rarely of eminence 
sufficient to warrant their elevation, unless it has 
at the same time warranted their admission within 
the bar. 

The fees payable on being made a bencher vary 
with the Inn. From the Report in 1855 by certain 
Royal Commissioners, it appeared that bencher- 
ship at the Inner Temple cost L.210, or L.315 if 
the candidate were a Queen’s Counsel; at the 
Middle Temple the fees were L.250, or L.331 in 
such case; at Lincoln’s Inn, only L.26, 6s.; and 
at Gray’s Inn, L.150 in all cases, In return for 
these fees, which went to the general funds of the 
Inn, the benchers had certain advantages in respect 
of chambers, having a life-interest in a good set 
at a low rental. They acquired also a right to 
free and better commons in the hall. 

Being thus elected, their functions are to look 
after and administer the property of the Inn, to 
see to repairs and buildings, to maintain roadways, 
preserve the gardens, supply the library, maintain 
the chapels, and to act generally as the executive 
of the society which has elected them. These are 
their duties towards their own fraternity. Towards 
the public, they have to discharge the duty of pro- 
viding that fit and proper persons are chosen to 
represent suitors in the courts of justice, and of 
regulating, within certain bounds, the conduct of 
such persons after their admission to the profession. 
This duty has been recognised as devolving upon 
the rulers of the Inns of Court from very early 
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times. Though the societies are voluntary, to them 
has been committed, by custom, and also by royal 
warrant, the exclusive privilege of admitting per- 
sons to study, and of calling them to the bar, upon 
such conditions in either case as they may deter- 
mine. 

Upon the benchers’ authority over persons once 
admitted to membership in the society, there is 
this important limitation, namely, that an appeal 
lies from their decision to the judges, as visitors of 
the Inns of Court, in all cases of refusal to call to 
the bar, or of ‘ disbarring,’ or taking away the right 
to practice, after call. 

ere can be no doubt that the public is 
entitled to the protection of some such authority 
as is exercised by benchers, when the privileges 
and functions of barristers are considered. Not 
only are barristers the exclusively privileged 
advocates in all causes, but they are responsible 
for negligence and ignorance in the conduct 
of such causes. From their body are chosen 
not only the judges of the land, but many 
important commissioners, magistrates, revising bar- 
risters, county-court judges, and officials in the 
legal departments, In all these things the public 
are deeply interested, and have a right to be 
assured that none but fit persons are likely to be 
put forward to fill the posts. Hitherto, and for 
ages past, this assurance has been given by the 
benchers of the Inns of Court, subject in all their 
actions to review by the judges, and in the present 
day also by the tribunal of public opinion. From 
time to time, complaints have been made of the 
insufficient training afforded by the societies for 
students, and of the absence of tests of fitness, 
both on entry and on call to the bar. Since 1855, 
however, and still more since 1872, these reproaches 
have been taken away ; and at the present moment 
a movement is in progress for still more welding 
the several Inns or Colleges into a legal university, 
in which the benchers would be the prominent 
instruments of government. 

To the benchers may safely be intrusted the 
honour of their profession, and of individual mem- 
bers of it. From their decision, in case of error 
or prejudice, lies an appeal to a tribunal which 
decides collectively the highest appeals on points 
of law; and behind this tribunal, again, lies that 
of public opinion, which, in spite of closed doors 
ol secret conclave, manages nowadays to be 
perfectly well informed. 


HOTEL INCIDENT IN THE RIVIERA, 


No one who has sojourned for a while in the 
Riviera is surprised at the crowds of foreigners 
that are collected from all parts of Europe into 
its various nooks and retreats. We English go 
there to escape mist and fog; the Russians, to 
avoid extreme cold; the invalid Germans, to put 
a barrier between themselves and the withering 
east wind. Some, again, visit it for other than 
sanitary reasons. Monaco with its gambling at- 
tractions entices and detains some, and the mere 
enjoyment of a climate luxurious even in winter 
invites many more. 

We—that is, my wife and myself—were enjoy- 
ing a few weeks at one of the large hétels that 
are so numerously dotted along this coast. It 
might have been at Hytres, Cannes or Nice, at 
Monaco or Mentone, Bordighera or San Remo, 


Savona or Pegli; or it might have been at no one 
of all these. 

We had been staying—it is sufficient to say— 
at the Hétel du Bon Vivant about a week, when 
there appeared at the table-d’héte a very striking 
— As soon as dinner was over, my wife 
ound herself (by accident) near the visitors’ book, 
and discovered that the new arrival had entered 
himself as the Baron Monteggiana-Tavernelle. 
We were chiefly English at the hétel, there was 
no Italian there, and our acquaintance with the 
national Burke was limited ; so we easily accepted 
the theory that this lengthy appellation was one of 
the most ancient titles in the land. We were 
subsequently informed by the baron that it was 
Sicilian, which made our ignorance the more 
excusable, 

I don’t think it was his title, or, at least, it was not 
only that, which made us all so charmed with him. 
It must have been ‘his noble bearing, his perfect 
manners, his evident desire to please, his modest 
evasion of all topics bearing on his own career, and 
his handsome face. He was apparently about 
thirty years of age, his black hair was as glossy as 
a raven’s plumage, and his black flashing eyes 
betrayed a passionate soul; while his thick 
moustache framed, rather than concealed a smile 
that irradiated his intellectual countenance with 
sweetness and light.’ 

Such, at least, was the description given of him 
in one of my wife’s letters to my mother-in-law ; 
and I am glad I happened to look into that letter, 
as it has saved me some little trouble in attempt- 
ing to describe him in words of my own. 

The baron mixed very little with his own 
countrymen, and, as I ventured to suggest to my 
wife, seemed rather shy of them. He never went to 
the public amusements, and declined to subscribe 
to the Circolo, She explained to me in reply, that 
he was the only nobleman in the place, and was, 
perhaps, a little haughty towards his compatriots 
of a lower rank. He had also informed her him- 
self, that he had selected our hétel for the express 
purpose of mixing with the English, as he was 
expecting shortly to receive a government appoint- 
ment, and for the better discharge of his prospective 
duties, a little knowledge of English was desir- 
able. 

I should have mentioned before, that I only 
speak my own language ; but my wife can con- 
verse in Italian with ease and fluency, and the 
baron very naturally talked with her a good deal, 
and occasionally condescended to speak to me by 
her interpretation. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Baron Monteg- 
giana-Tavernelle, we were further enlivened by 
another. This time it was a Russian lady, attended 
by her maid. There were no other Russians at the 
Hétel du Bon Vivant, and she appeared to have 
come there rather from necessity than by choice, 
as there were no rooms vacant in the inn usually 
frequented by those of her nation. She declined to 
enter her name in the visitors’ book, and for the 
first two or three days dined in her own room, and 
held aloof from the rest of us. This, added to the 
effect produced by a stateliness not to say grandeur 
of deportment, and rich sobriety of dress, prepared 
us all for the discovery which in a few days oozed 
out, that she was a Russian princess, a widow, who 
wished to remain incognita, and to live quietly in 
the enjoyment of an unconventional freedom from 
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the obligations of nobility—an enjoyment beyond 
her command at home. 

We never fully understood how this oozed out. 
Her female attendant could understand ‘nothing, 
and therefore could divulge nothing. The maitre 
@hétel assured his guests that he knew no more 
than the rest of the world ; and, by his mysterious 
shruggings, his self-contradictions, and, above all, 
by his manner, impressed us all with the firm 
belief that there was a secret in his possession. 
This, of course, confirmed the truth of the report, 
and it became an established fact that the lady was 
a Russian princess. 

After a few days of seclusion, she vouchsafed to 
make her appearance at the table-d’héte, and 
retired with the rest of the ladies to the Salle des 
Dames afterwards. Then it was that the baron 
exhibited his inborn as well as inherited nobility. 
He attended to her little wants, placed her an arm- 
chair by the fragrant wood-fire, and, on receiving 
her thanks in his mother tongue—his parents’ pride 
had no doubt prevented him from learning any 
other—he entered into a respectful and courtly 
conversation with her. There were plenty of 
other men in the room who could have done it ; 
but the baron was naturally the fittest person to 
begin ; and I will give him credit for boundless 
self-possession—not to call it impudence. 

The acquaintance thus begun, grew with a trop- 
ical rapidity. The cold northern temperament 
softly but quickly thawed beneath the warm rays 
of Italian sweetness and light. Fragments of their 
talk occasionally reached the ears of my wife and 
others who could understand them, from which it 
appeared that their main topic was the opera. 

‘Ah, Madame’—he was interpreted to me as 
saying—‘if I could but be honoured with your 
er in my box at Florence! The music would 

e angelic then.’ 

‘The Signor does me a great favour in expressing 
the wish.’ 

Yes ; it was clear that he was hard hit, and that 
she knew it, and had no desire to dismiss him. 
And yet she was in no single point guilty of indis- 
cretion, forwardness, or coquetry, in my opinion. 

‘That woman,’ said my wife, ‘is abominable! 
Look how she hunts that poor man down. I sup- 
pose she fancies Sicily a nicer country than Siberia, 
or wherever it is she comes from.’ 

‘Well, my dear,’ I replied, ‘it seems to me that 
the hunting is mutual. Really, I don’t see why he 
shouldn’t marry her, if they both like it, 

‘She may be a mere tuft-hunting adventures, 
for all we know,’ said she, ‘I don’t believe in 
her. 

‘ Well, but perhaps he knows more than we do.’ 

‘I don’t believe in her a bit. She’s hunting 
him down for his wealth and title, and is as much 
a princess as I am!’ 

The season was now at its height, and every 
room was occupied; the very last attic in the 
Hotel du Bon Vivant being secured by a German 
count, the Count Sigismund von Borokopek. He 
put down his name in the visitors’ book like a 
man, and his whole demeanour was frank, open, 
and robust. He was extraordinarily fluent in Eng- 
lish, as well as in French and Italian; German, of 
course, was his mother-tongue, a few dialectical 
peculiarities noticeable in his pronunciation 
arising, he explained, from the circumstance of 
his being partly of Austrian, partly of Hungarian 


origin; the Borokopek estates being in the vicinity 
of Tokay. 

We now numbered about eighty guests, and 
began to know one another pretty well; but some- 
how the count knew us all better than we knew 
one another before he had been a week among us. 
He was a big, burly, fair man, so thoroughly 
British in appearance, and in his general charac- 
teristics, as to render it difficult, but for his pro- 
ficiency in other languages, to believe that he was 
not a Briton born. He had knocked about the 
world a good deal, he said. Of the forty years he had 
per in it, twenty had been spent in travelling, 

alf of which time had been passed in England, 
and a good deal of the rest in America. Russia, 
too, he was acquainted with; and on the strength 
of that he introduced himself to the princess, and 
was evidently as much disposed to admire her as 
the baron himself. 

Indeed, before very long, the attentions paid by 
Count Sigismund von Borokopek to that lady 
began seriously to disturb the serenity of the Baron 
Monteggiana-Tavernelle ; and in proportion as their 
tivalry progressed, so did the interest and amuse- 
ment of the company progress with it. 

‘My dear Charles,’ said my wife, ‘isn’t she 
abominable now? She’s a regular flirt: and at 
her age, too!—forty, if she’s a day. And after 
entangling the baron, to go and egg on the 
count, and all in public too! It’s bad enough to 
make love in public at all, but to do it to two 
men, one after the other—— I say she’s simply 
abominable !’ 

‘Well, but, my dear, I expostulated, ‘they are 
both making love to her at the same time. You 
see, the count’s castles are much nearer to Russia 
than Sicily is, so perhaps she prefers to become 
Mrs Count &c. to the other thing,’ 

Those of us who were not in love with the 
princess began to wish the absurd affair at an 
end. The lady was most unfairly fair to each ; for 
she gave each of them enough encouragement to 
make them savagely jealous of one another, with- 
out going far enough with either to give the other 
any grounds of complaint. But for her beautiful 
eyes, I would compare her to a tableau vivant of 
Justice holding the scales. I can, however, safely 
liken her to Helen ; for she was setting by the ears 
not only the two most interested individuals, but 
also the whole world about her; and it wanted but 
a spark to commence a conflagration, certainly an 
explosion, between those two, 

We had an American at the Hétel du Bon Vivant, 
a quiet, thoughtful man, too much of an invalid to 
talk much, and very reserved in his manners. We 
little thought that the dreaded spark would be 
dropped by him ; but so it was, 

The baron was describing to a knot of us, in- 
cluding the count, as we were lounging in the 
entrance-hall after luncheon, his Syracusan villa, 
with its exquisite gardens, The American was 
listening with his usual air of abstraction, and 
quietly interposed a question. ‘ Did I understand 
you to say that the Villa d’Aosta in the Strada di 
Palermo belongs to you?’ 

‘Si, signor; the Villa d’Aosta you speak of is the 
one. It is mine. It has been in my family for 
several generations.’ 

‘You’ve got a tenant there now who’s a friend 
of mine’ 
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‘No, signor; no: I do not let my villa, nor 
other of my residences.’ 

‘Well, that’s queer, I con-sider, said the 
American, ‘I came direct from Sicily last month, 
and a friend of mine was tenant of that villa for 
the winter, and I staid a day or two with him in 
that very house, Guess there’s some bunkum 
somewheres !’ 

Part of these remarks were made in Italian; 
some ejaculated in English. 

‘Bagatelle!’ replied the baron ; ‘you are mis- 
taken, signor! It must have been some other 
Villa d’Aosta.’ 

‘No, it wasn’t,’ returned the American ; ‘and for 
my a I think you are no more baron than 
I’m Julius Cesar.’ : 

He certainly looked offended, though happily 
the last sentence was in English ; in fact, he had 
been so unaccustomed to be contradicted, that it 
positively confused him. And I could not hel 
noticing that the count looked excessively tickled, 
as well as triumphant. 

That evening, when the baron advanced to 
attend the princess to the salon, she declined his 
offer to place the shawl on her shoulders, as he 
had always done ; and in the most perfect manner, 
without snubbing or putting him down, allowed 
him to discover for himself that she was utterly 
indifferent to him. It was just as if the moon 
were to take the place of the sun, in a quiet and 
undemonstrative way, with no explanation given. 

But, of course, an explanation was to be de- 
manded; and as soon as the dinner was over, the 
baron sought, and obtained, a téte-d-téte in a corner 
of the Salle des Dames. We all had the decency 
to read Galignani, or play bézique, or otherwise 
to throw a veil over our curiosity, as we anxiously 
watched the development of the plot, and tried 
to hedge our bets before it was too late. 

Suddenly the baron started to his feet, and 
uttered a loud execrative exclamation, which I 
decline to translate. His soul now most clearly 
betrayed its passionateness, but there was rather 
more light than sweetness in his eyes as he glared 
round the room in search of the hapless American. 

We all sprang to our feet too; the ladies near 
the door rapidly retreated, and the men looked at 
one another, half-amused, half-angrily. 

‘If I knew who had poisoned the mind of Ma- 
dame, I would “dilaniate” him—tear him in pieces,’ 
shrieked the baron. ‘That viper of an American !’ 

‘It was not the American, answered the count, 
coming quietly out of a recess ; ‘I told Madame 
what he had discovered.’ 

The baron so far forgot the perfectness of his 
manners and evident desire to please as with his 
open palm to slap the count on the face. But in 
another second he found himself in that physical 
checkmate known as Chancery—he had got his 
head under his rival’s left arm, who was holding 
it down to a convenient level for the right han 
to bob his nose—and there, before the princess, 
in the Salle des Dames, was being displayed a 
scene from the British ring; chairs and tables 
going everywhere, as the quadrupedal monster 
performed its erratic revolutions, amid the screams 
of women, the shouts of men, the groans of the 
Maitre, and the indescribable cries of astonish- 
ment uttered by the whole staff of the hétel, 
which had been gathered together at the door by 
the first exclamations of the baron. 


The Anglo-Saxon nationality having, in spite of 
the principle of non-intervention, separated the 
Latin and the Teuton, the defeated combatant was 
assisted to his room, and looked to by an English 
doctor who happened to be at the hétel, and who 
reported that, with the exception of a couple of 
broken teeth, nothing of consequence was to be 
apprehended beyond a further requisition of his 
services at a rencontre of a different character, 
which, however, would not be possible for some 
little time, owing to a difficulty his patient had 
in seeing. And the next morning we found that 
the maitre had given the baron notice to quit the 
Bon Vivant forthwith ; and so we saw no more of 
the Baron Monteggiana-Tavernelle, 

In ten days or so, the count received a letter 
from him, dated at Florence. In it the baron 
demanded satisfaction, and required that the 
count should meet him at Florence, or, if more 
convenient, at Rome. In reply, the latter ex- 
pressed his readiness for an interview, but posi- 
tively declined to fatigue himself with an un- 
necessary journey. The affair could very well be 
settled in the place where it began. The letter 
was carefully and fully directed, registered, and 
posted by the count himself. 

In the ordinary course of events, an answer was 
due in four or five days at the farthest ; but a fort- 
night passed without any, and at length he received 
the following, dated from Rome : 


‘Smr—I beg to acknowledge the honour which 
you have done me by addressing a letter to me at 
my house in Florence ; and must apologise for my 
inability to understand it. Your name is strange 
to me; I was never in the place from which you 
write ; I have not been in Florence for several 
months; and I must conclude that there is some 
mistake. It is possible that my name has been 
assumed by a rascally valet who robbed me last 
year of several private papers and a considerable 
sum of money, but whom I could not conveniently 
prosecute,’ 


Then followed a description which tallied exactly 
with the appearance of our baron. It seems that 
the letter being registered, had been sent on to the 
real baron at his residence in Rome, instead of 
being delivered to the false one at the address 
given by him at Florence. 

The princess was, no doubt, overwhelmed with 
shame at finding that she had been encouraging a 
valet instead of his master; for she at once 
admitted the count to the privilege of paying her 
more attentions than ever. I think too she 
really liked him. Anyhow, he had proved himself 
substantially able to protect her; and the scuffle 
with his rival had in no degree lessened him in 
her esteem. 

Of course we were not behind the scenes; and 
could only judge of the probable course of events 
by such little evidences as chance might throw in 
our way ; but it was rumoured that the marriage 
was to take place from our hotel before Lent. 

‘The sooner the better,’ said my wife: ‘if another 
man comes forward with better prospects, shell 
throw over the count, just as she did the baron.’ 

‘But you see he wasn’t a baron, my dear,’ I 
remonstrated : ‘not a real one, I mean, as the chil- 
dren say.’ 

‘Well; and perhaps this is not a real count,’ 

‘Dear me! what a joke it would be if he turned 
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out to be somebody’s butler! I wish some Yankee 
would come and ask him a little about his place. 
We want a little life here just now.’ 

That day we had another fresh face at the table- 
Whéte ; this time, an Englishman’s. He was very 
taciturn, but liked to look at the company and to 
listen to the conversation, and was much struck 
with the count. It occurred to me, too, that the 
count noticed him a good deal, so much so as to 
refuse some of the choicest dishes. But no one 
conversed with the stranger, and after dinner he 
retired to his room—the baron’s old room—and we 
saw no more of him till the next day at dinner. 
There was the same curiosity on the part of the 
count, who, by the way, spoke German exclusively 
now ; but the stranger was absorbed in his dinner. 
Afterwards he strolled into the billiard-room to 
smoke a cigar. 

By-and-by the count and I went in to have a 
quiet game, and there we found the new arrival 
comfortably lolling in an ample rocking-chair by 
the fire. 

The count played badly, missing the easiest 
strokes. ‘ You’re off your play to-night, count,’ 
I said ; ‘ what’s the matter ?” 

‘Don’t mind me, gentlemen,’ said the stranger ; 
‘I hope my being here don’t make the count 
nervous’—he put a very remarkable emphasis on 
the title—‘I don’t play the continental way my- 
self, though I do see a good many queer games 
at odd times. Now, was you ever in Scarbro’, 
sir?’ addressing the count.—‘No! Leeds ?— 
No! MHull, where the steamers start for 
Bremen?—No! Manchester, perhaps?—No! Not 
been to Manchester? Then ’—(He had been sidling 

ually nearer and nearer to the door as he 
talked, and was now between it and the count) 
‘Then suppose you and I go back together, Mister 
Alexander Jenkinson, on this warrant I’ve got 
against you, for forgery of a cheque on Gleeson’s 
Bank at Manchester for three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds! O yes; it’s all right, and it’s no 
good making arow. My name’s Inspector Raw- 
lings of the detective police, and me and my man 
here have had a pretty hunt after you ; he and the 
gens d’armes are waiting for you outside the door.’ 

Poor princess, with two strings to her bow, and 
both of them rotten! Still my wife wouldn’t pity 
her yet. 

‘But, my dear,’ I expostulated, ‘the poor thing 
will have to marry some Russian now, perhaps a 
Laplander, or one of those fellows that drink train- 
oil with their dinner. And she such a monstrous 
fine woman too, to say nothing of her rank.’ 

However, we had but little further call on our 
sympathy, for the next day she left the hétel. 

‘So the princess is off,” I said to the maitre the 
same day, while paying my weekly bill. 

‘Monsieur said ?’ 

‘I said the princess is off—gone, allée, sortie, 
partie, you know.’ 

‘Oui, oui; but then, the princesse: who does 
Monsieur wish to say, princesse ?” 

‘Why, of course the Princess of—well, the 
a princess that didn’t marry the baron or 

e’—— 

‘Ah, bah! ‘Who would call her a princesse ?’ 

‘Why, you made us believe she was,’ I indig- 
nantly rejoined, ‘ by making-believe she wasn’t.’ 

‘But Monsieur remembers without doubt that I 


‘So you did ; but there’s a way of saying no and 
looking yes.’ 

‘Pardon, Monsieur! The lady desired repose 
and to be in particular ; and I, I assisted that she 
should so be. 

‘ Well—now she’s gone in fact, what is she ?” 

‘Monsieur, she is teacher of the dance at 
Marseilles,’ 


ECCENTRIC EXHIBITORS. 


THE International Exhibition at South Kensington 
has this year produced very little effect upon the 
public mind. The novelty of such exhibitions is 
gone, and the panderers to the public taste for 
something new have introduced cat-shows, donkey- 
shows, and even exhibitions of barmaids, King 
Koffee’s umbrella, exhibited at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, has received the palm in popular 
estimation, partly because of its cumbrous, un- 
scientific formation, but more probably on account 
of its novelty, and of the parade made about it in 
the newspapers as the greatest trophy of the 
Ashantee war. It has, however, been suggested 
that the eccentric exhibitors whose articles were 
rejected in the great International Exhibition of 
1862, should now have an oer of shewing 
to the world the wonders of their imagination or 
the peculiarities of their mind ; and though with 
no desire to further this object, we give a few of 
the proposed contributions rejected by the Commis- 
sioners of the 1862 Exhibition. 

A lady sent a stuffed cat, which she said lived 
to be fourteen years of age, and was known to 
have killed during his life 3270 rats. It followed 
its mistress for miles, and would seize a rabbit 
now and then, and place it at her feet. 

A man dating from Willenhall, Staffordshire, 
whose name we withhold, wrote as_ follows: 
‘Oi dont no if hanemals is to be showd but if 
they be, oi got a dog, a bull dog, has ansom has 
paant and he wul kill rots again ony hanimal the 
furrinners can bring—and there be chaps here has 
will fund money to back em—All oi wants his a 
chance at thim furrinners if they be goin to bring 
dogs oi must bring em mysel and if you be ready 
oi am—he as kilt 60 rots in 20 minits and 
that as moor on ony furrinner can do—you be 
save on backing a me—send enuff munny to pay 
me railwa and oi wull be wi you.’ 

A number of hideous stuffed monstrosities were 
sent—cats with three heads, dogs with six legs, 
half-dog, half-cat, calves with six eyes, four eyes, 
and numerous other lusus nature; but the office 
of the Exhibition had not been open many 
months when an American gentleman called to 
make a proposition of a still more ‘advanced’ 
description. He was the fortunate possessor of 
the embalmed body of Julia Pastrana—a poor 
creature, half-baboon, half-woman—who created 
a sensation in England a few years before; and 
he thought that arrangements might be made with 
the Commissioners to shew this dead wonder at 
sixpence a head. He seemed much astounded 
when his offer was refused. 

A lady wrote to say that she could procure the 
identical shirt that Charles I. was executed in. 
It was composed of the finest possible cambric, 
most elaborately worked, and had been handed 
down to her from early ancestors; but unfortu- 
nately it was then in the hands of the pawnbroker, 
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CURE FOR A GROWING EVIL. 
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who had advanced ten pounds upon it. If she 
could receive this sum, and a further amount suffi- 
cient to buy a glass case for it, this would prove one 
of the greatest attractions in the Exhibition, and 
shew how superior was the needle-work of that age 
to any produced at the present time. 

Another lady sent a large sheet of cardboard on 
which only black marks were visible, without any 
outline that could be understood. She wrote : 
‘This gentleman is done with charcoal—charcoal, 
no drawing-pencil, simply charred wood. I want 
it exhibited, to shew to the world that woman’s 
mind is —— to circumstances, and that I, a 
woman without means, am superior to Michael 
Angelo.” The Commissioners sent it back with the 
curt remark : ‘With thanks ; but no space,’ 

A man who was evidently ahead of the time—for 
no one had then talked about cremation—wished 
to exhibit an apparatus by which a hundred pounds 
of animal matter could be reduced to dust by six 
pounds of charcoal, in a few hours, without causing 
an offensive smell. ‘This, he said, labelling a 
sinall packet containing a few ounces of dust, ‘is 
all that remains of a large dog.’ The Commission- 
ers were at a loss to see the utility of his invention 
at that period, and therefore refused to allow him 
space. 

PThe smallest contribution which was declined 
was a penny loaf of the year 1801. The applicant 
for space to exhibit this loaf said that he believed 
it to be the oldest piece of bread in the world. He 
had offered it to the Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and he now offered it to the Com- 
missioners of 1862. It was purchased by the 
applicant’s father sixty years before, when wheat 
was selling at a guinea a bushel ; and for the purpose 
of preserving it as a specimen of very dear bread, 
a string-net was made, in which it had been encased 
ever since, 

A thoughtful friend of the Commissioners sent 
a number of small physic-powders all the way from 
Baden-Baden. They were as carefully directed as 
medicine packets usually are, and were intended to 
repair the exhausted constitutions of the over- 
worked officials. 

A Norwegian sent a chart of the earth, to prove 
that it was not round, but flat ; and asked that space 
may be given him to lecture in, when he would 
shew how blind all the learned men had been on 
this subject, and would teach the rising generation 
truths that it would be worthy of the Exhibition 
to unfold. 

One person, on the other hand, asked that space 
should be given him to suspend a pendulum by 
a link a hundred and twenty feet long, and the 
said pendulum should shew the earth’s diurnal 
movement. This was to some extent carried 
out at the Paris International Exhibition, where 
a pendulum weighing upwards of a ton was sus- 
pended by a thick wire, with numerous swivels 
upon it ; underneath, the hours for day and night 
were marked, and the pendulum being set going 
when the sun was at his meridian, it marked the 
time accurately, apparently changing its motion, 
| but in reality continuing its action from north to 
south, by means of the swivels; the presumption 
being that the surface had changed its position, 
shewing the earth’s rotation. 

One gentleman, a Frenchman, of a poetic turn 


| of mind, wished to put the whole official catalogue 
| into flowing verse, and to work up all the minutes, 
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documents, and decisions of the Commissioners into 
an epic poem. 

Of the thousands of applicants for space, some 
professed to produce glass eyes so true to nature 
that none could believe them to be artificial ; others 
asserted that they could produce wigs superior to 
the natural hair, and that whiskers and moustaches 
could be so fixed upon the face as to give a hirsute 
appearance to the most barefaced individuals. 

here were coffins of the most indestructible 
character ; and specimens were absolutely sent of 
embalmed bodies, to prove how mortal flesh can 
be ao from decay. Lastly, there was an 
applicant for space who had the elixir of life, and 
only wanted an opportunity of some one dying 
suddenly within the Exhibition building to prove 
the miraculous power of his mixture. 

As to persons who had found out the science of 
perpetual motion, there were at least a score ; and 
of men who were prepared to invent a system of 
flying through the air, almost as many. One 
gentleman was so enthusiastic upon this subject, 
that he wished to exhibit an aérial machine in 
action under one of the great domes, where he 
thought he could spring up and down like an 
acrobat in a gigantic baby-jumper. When his 
offer was politely declined, he as politely thanked 
the Commissioners, feeling that their object in 
refusing him permission to exhibit was only to 
save him from making a great personal sacrifice in 
preparing his machine. 

e could give numerous other instances of 
would-be exhibitors, but have said sufficient to 
prove that it would not be difficult to get up an 
exhibition of their inventions all to themselves, 


CURE FOR A GROWING EVIL 


WHILE crimes generally have been diminishing in 
number, owing to the influence of reformatories, 
industrial schools, and other agencies, there is 
unfortunately one species of crime which appears 
to be so greatly on the increase as to have become 
a kind of public terror. We refer to cases of 
personal violence. Attacks on the person used 
to be assaults not of a particularly grave nature, 
often occasioned by drunken brawls. Now, they 
assume a demoniac ferociousness. Cases of hus- 
bands knocking down their wives with pokers, and 
kicking them in a brutal manner while they are 
down, are mentioned in almost every newspaper. 
Kicking—a very un-English, because unmanly, 
outrage—has become alarmingly common. It often 
seems to be committed for no visible reason but 
alove of mischief. Perhaps it is thought to be 
ood fun. Ifa rib be broken or an eye smashed 
y the heavy point of an iron-shod boot, or some 
other grievous harm done, the fun has doubtless 
an additional zest. 

One thing surprises us considerably. It is the 
cool way in which magistrates deal with these 
brutalities, A crime which should be visited with 
marked severity is frequently treated with a degree 
of leniency altogether incomprehensible. e 
remember when stealing to the value of forty shill- 
ings was punishable with the gallows. Now, a 
monster of depravity who, in the wantonness of 
mischief, maims a helpless fellow-creature for life, is 
let off with a few months’ imprisonment—the on 
sion with fare being perhaps rather agreeable 
than es The inane be imperfect ; but 
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if it is so, magistrates and judges certainly make 
no attempt at providing a remedy. In this dearth 
of judicial feeling, we are glad to see that that 

tent engine of public opinion, Zhe Times, has 
spoken boldly out on the subject. Referring to a case 
of peculiar atrocity, the writer proceeds: ‘The victim 
was an old man perfectly inoffensive. He was sitting 
quietly with his wife at home, when two or three 
ruffians entered the house, knocked out one of his 
eyes, threw him on the ground, and, not merely 
kicked him, but poured lime over his face and into 
the bleeding socket of his eye. In another case, a 
quiet, well-behaved man of middle life was, with- 
out the slightest provocation, attacked in the street 
and kicked to death in the presence of his wife. 
We need not prolong the horrible catalogue. It 
has provoked the special animadversion of the 
judges, one of whom has lately thought it season- 
able to urge that no punishments will repress such 
atrocity, and that we must appeal to the civilising 
influences of education. We have grave doubts 
respecting the correctness of this sentiment under 
any circumstances, and we have none at all re- 
specting its inappropriateness at the present mo- 
ment. The ruffianism of which the cases we have 
quoted are but illustrations, is an outbreak of the 
most brutal ions of our nature. Men seem to 
be simply seized with a furious passion for violence 
and murder. Any victim will serve their purpose, 
and they fall upon the first that comes before 
them, and kick him, or even her, to death. Now, 
what renders the observation of the judge so sin- 
gularly misplaced, is the manner in which offences 
of this class have been dealt with by the magis- 
trates. In the case to which we have more par- 
ticularly referred, the principal offender was 
sentenced to imprisonment for thirteen months. 
The punishment is absurdly inadequate to the 
offence. It was not due to any self-control on the 
prisoner's part that his deed did not actually 
amount to a gross form of manslaughter, and, at 
all events, it involved some of the worst character- 
istics of that offence. But if the prisoner had been 
convicted of some slight robbery from the person, 
he would in all probability have been sentenced 
to a far heavier punishment. We are at a loss to 
understand for what reason magistrates persist- 
ently take what seems to the public so perverse a 
view of the relative deserts of crimes of violence 
and of dishonesty. Offences against property are 
punished with unsparing severity, while brutal 
offences against the person are treated as compar- 


atively pardonable. It is a view of the matter |: 


which is equally unjust and mischievous. Crimes 
of violence are offences against the primary law of 
human society. A man’s safety in life and limb is 
his first right and his first necessity. His property, 
if lost, may be recovered; his good name, if slan- 
dered, may be vindicated. But if his eyes are 
knocked out, or his limbs broken, or he is kicked 
until within an inch of death, an injury is inflicted 
on him which is perfectly irreparable. The first 
characteristic of savage society is its violence, 
and men are reverting to the state“of brute 
animals when they become addicted to such crimes 
as we have recently reported. In fact, murder is 
the most heinous offence known to the law, and 
these crimes are nearer to murder than any others 
which can be committed. They are, in fact, worse 
than manslaughter even when they do not actually 
amount to it. Manslaughter is often an offence 


committed in hot blood, without any deliberately 
vicious intention. But men who under some 
drunken or brutal impulse kick another to death, 
display, for the time, a deliberate malice of the 
most inhuman character. Societies would fall to 
pieces, and cities would be uninhabitable, if such 
offences became common. We know not whether 
any technical rule of law operates to prevent 
magistrates recognising these obvious principles ; 
but if it does, it should be as speedily abolished 
as possible. There is nothing against which pro- 
tection ought to be more amply afforded than 
offences against the person; and we regret that 
even a passing opinion should have been authori- 
tatively expressed tending to obscure this claim of 
justice.’ 

Let us hope that, encouraged by these outspoken 
remarks, the press generally will take up the 
question, and permit no case of magisterial weak- 
ness to escape the censure which it deserves. More 
than this, however, is necessary. The criminal 
law must be strengthened. As garrotting for pur- 
poses of robbery has been almost extinguished by 
the punishment of the lash, there is good reason 
for believing that the brutal maltreatment of 
women and other defenceless persons might simi- 
larly disappear by smartly whipping the offenders. 
In short, we must look to lashing as a remedy for 
a great and seemingly growing evil. We venture 
to say it would work wonders on those coarse 
natures which are impervious to sentiment. w. C. 


THE FUCHSIA. 


Witty the mountain lodge we sat, 
At night, and watched the slanted snow, 
Blown headlong over hill and moor, 
And heard, from dell and tarn below, 
The loosened torrents thundering slow. 


*Twas such a night as drowns the stars, 
And blots the moon from out the sky ; 
We could not see our favourite larch, 
Yet heard it rave incessantly, 
As the white whirlwinds drifted by. 


Sad thoughts were near; we might not bar 

Their stern intrusion from the door ; 
Till you rose meekly, lamp in hand, 

And, from an inner chamber, bore 

A book renowned by sea and shore. 
And, as you flung it open, lo! 

Between the pictured leaflets, lay— 
Embalmed by processes of Time— 

A gift of mine—a fuchsia spray— 

I gathered, one glad holiday. 


Then, suddenly, the chamber changed, 
And we forgot the snow and wind; 

Once more we paced a garden-path, 
With even feet and even mind— 
That red spray in your hair confined. 


The cistus trembled by the porch, 
The shadow round the dial moved: 
I knew this, though I marked them not, 
For I had spoken, unreproved, 
And, dreamlike, knew that I was loved. 
Sweet wife ! when falls a darker night, 
May some pure flower of memory, 
Hid in the volume of the soul, 
Bring back, o’er life’s tormented sea, 
As dear a peace to you and me. 
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